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Patterns of student mobility among 
English language learner students 
in Arizona public schools 



More than a quarter of Arizona students 
experienced at least one mobility event 
in each of the four years examined, and 
the proportion was higher for English 
language learner students than for other 
students. Students were more than twice 
as likely to transfer to a school in another 
district than to one in the same district. 

High rates of student mobility (nonpromotional 
change of schools) are associated with lower 
student achievement (Rumberger and Larson 
1998; Engec 2006). While studies have exam- 
ined mobility among all students, less is known 
about the mobility rates of English language 
learner students as a group, an important 
omission since research has found that mo- 
bility increases the time needed to become 
proficient in English (Mitchell, Destino, and 
Karam 1997). Arizona’s high rates of residential 
mobility (Berkner and Faber 2003) and high 
proportion of English language learner stu- 
dents (Hoffman and Sable 2006) make study- 
ing student mobility among English language 
learner students in Arizona especially relevant. 

Using data from an Arizona Department of 
Education dataset that includes all students 
enrolled at an Arizona public school at any 
time during 2004/05-2007/08, this study looks 
at three types of student mobility: students 
who transferred between public schools in Ar- 
izona, students who had breaks in enrollment 



of at least 19 days, and students (other than 
kindergarten students) who entered school for 
the first time during the observation period 
(2004/05-2007/08). In addition, the study 
sought to confirm for Arizona public schools 
findings from other studies of an association 
between student mobility and other student 
characteristics such as special education status 
and race/ethnicity. 

This study examined five research questions 
on student mobility in Arizona public schools: 

1. Within a given school year, what propor- 
tion of English language learner students 
and other students are mobile? Did these 
proportions change over 2004/05-2007/08? 

2. Does the proportion of students who are 
mobile disaggregated by English lan- 
guage learner status vary by education 
level? Did these proportions change over 
2004/05-2007/08? 

3. Within a given school year, what propor- 
tion of students disaggregated by English 
language learner status made intradistrict 
transfers? What proportion made inter- 
district transfers? 

4. Do intradistrict and interdistrict transfer 
rates vary by district size? Did these rates 
change over 2004/05-2007/08? 
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5. How does the average number of mobil- 
ity events that students experience over 
the observation period vary by student 
characteristics such as English language 
learner status, eligibility for free or 
reduced-price lunch, special education sta- 
tus, gender, race/ethnicity, and grade level? 

The study finds that more than a quarter of 

Arizona students experienced at least one mo- 
bility event in each of the four years examined. 

It also found that 

• The proportion of students who expe- 
rienced a mobility event was higher for 
English language learner students than for 
other students. 

• Mobility rates declined for both groups 
from 2004/05 to 2007/08, but at a faster 
pace for English language learner students. 
By 2007/08, the difference in mobility rates 
between English language learner students 
and other students had narrowed from 3.6 
percentage points to 0.9 percentage point. 

• Students who transferred between schools 
were more than twice as likely to transfer 
to a school in another district than to one 
in the same district. 

• Both intradistrict and interdistrict trans- 
fer rates varied with the enrollment size of 
the district: the intradistrict transfer rate 
increased with district enrollment, and the 
interdistrict transfer rate decreased with 
district enrollment. 

• Students eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch and students in special education 
programs averaged more mobility events 
than did their counterparts. 



How English language learner students were 
defined affected whether English language 
learner students averaged more or fewer 
mobility events than non-English language 
learner students. When defined to include 
all students who were classified at any time 
as English language learner students (as they 
were in the study), these students averaged 
more mobility events than other students did. 
When defined to include only students who 
were classified as English language learners 
during their final enrollment spell (as in the 
sensitivity analysis), English language learner 
students averaged fewer mobility events than 
other students did. 

The study, in response to a request by the 
Arizona Department of Education to ex- 
amine the magnitude of student mobility 
throughout the state, especially among Eng- 
lish language learner students, begins to fill 
the information gap on the mobility rate of 
English language learner students in Ari- 
zona. However, several other questions could 
be usefully examined. Has the difference 
in mobility rates between English language 
learner students and other students contin- 
ued to narrow since 2007/08? What about the 
timing of school transfers? Do some students 
in Arizona move more frequently during 
the school year than during the summer 
months, for example? Finally, did students 
transfer to better or worse schools, as mea- 
sured by academic achievement? Answering 
these questions could help in understanding 
whether some transfers (for instance, those 
in the summer months and those to higher 
performing schools) are beneficial, while oth- 
ers are disruptive and harmful to students’ 
academic progress. 
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